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tarn esse a Graiis. . . . (5) Antenor, ut Priamus 
imperavit, navim conscendit, et profectus venit 
Magnesiam ad Peleum. . . . Antenor dicit ea 
quse a Priamo mandata erant, graios postulare ut 
Hesiona redderetur. . . . Peleus . . . jubet cum 
de finibus suis discedere. . . . (9) Posthsec Alex- 
ander in Graeciam navigavit. . . . (10) Fanum 
invaserunt, Helenam inviolatam eripiunt, in 
navem deferunt. . . . Interea Alexander ad pa- 
trem suum cum prseda pervenit, et rei gestae 
ordinam refert. (11) Priamus gavisus est, spe- 
rans Groecos causa recuperationis Helenas sororem 
Heshnam reddituros.' 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



ANCIENT WORDS WITH LIVING 
COGNATES. 1 

(1) Skr. sJconls: Latin humanus. 

This word, defined in the smaller Petersburg 
lexicon by (1) schaar, merige, gefolge, diener- 
schaft and (2) die erde, land, lacks, according to 
Uhlenbeck, a satisfactory explanation. For its 
second signification an explanation lies to hand. 
Latin humus 'ground' is now universally re- 
garded as a cognate of Skr. ksas, from a base 
variously written as (1) gfthom, (2) gheem, and 
(3) ghsom | ghsem | gh(s~)m by Uhlenbeck, Walde 
and Prellwitz (s. v. x^ v ) m their lexica. For 
hsonls I write a base ghsow, extended by a suffix 
nay (with &y from ay, see Collitz in BB. xxix, 
81 fg.). Latin humanus comes from the same 
base, extended first by the suffix md(y), and 
second by no. For the suffix variation cf. Skr. 
panis and Latin palma 'palm.' For the late 
literature and untenable theories regarding huma- 
nus, see Brugmann in IF. xvii, 166 fg., and 
Prellwitz in BB. xxvrn, 318. The vowel-color 
of humus may be due to original u (from ghsu- 
mos), or be a Latin infection from humanus. 

How are the bases ghsem and ghsow to be corre- 
lated ? Just as treme (Lat. tremit), trepe (Lat. 
trepidus'), trese (Skr. tr&sati); more nearly as 

1 1 have not thought it necessary to print Romance 
forms of the Latin words treated. 



dreme and drewe in Skr. dramati, dr&vaii (see 
Brugmann, Kurze vgl. Gram., § 367). 

It remains to account for the sense of menge, 
schaar. Have we a sort of collective, ' human- 
itasl' or shall we resolve the base §hsow into a 
simplex ghes, to which various determinatives 
have been affixed ? 

(2) Skr. sahdsram, x&Aux, Latin mllia. 

The base ghes 'swarm, multitude' has also 
been found for these words. The sa- of sahdsram 
has been interpreted as 'one,' and I was myself 
the first to explain mllia as a cognate, from sm -f- 
hllia, with the phonetics, not of tantosyllabic 
-mh- but of heterosyllabic m-h, with felt com- 
position. 1 

I no longer believe that mllia certainly belongs 
with xt'A.ioi. It might be derived from sem ' one ' 
(why not sem ' together ? ' ) as 07071/05 ' swarm ' 

1 It pleased Sommer in IF. xi, 323, to gird at this ex- 
planation, in favor of his postulated ami gzhli, which seems 
not to have met favor outside of his personal circle of 
friends. At any rate, Prellwitz and Kluge in their lexica 
(s. yv. xlXtot and tausend) pass it by. This manner of 
speech seems the stranger, because ibid. XI, 8 he accepted 
Thurneysen's explanation of the -nf- of inferi as due to an 
analogical feeling for composition, a sort of 'recomposi- 
tion ' by analogy. Of course we do not know how far the 
Komans had a consciousness of sem ' one,' but from semel, 
simplex and the like it is likely they had some such con- 
sciousness. It is also not impossible that primitive Italic 
had (h)ilia and sem-(h)ilia in use at the same time, and 
if diribes is for dis-(h)abes, sem-(h)ilia is a supposition 
that might be allowed even to those not ignorant of the 
history of the Italic dialects. If I now accepted the cor- 
relative of mUia with sahdsram, I should still say that we 
cannot prove gzhli from milia and nothing else ; and should 
still believe that sem-(h)ilia was liable, because of the pull 
of the historic Latin accent, to reduction to sm-{h)Uia. 
This I believe, because sacena is old sacral Latin for 
scena, and because the historic accent caused consonant 
shortening in mamilla alongside of mamma, and vowel 
shortening in conscrlbillo beside scribo. [Stolz, Lat. 
Gram., 3 § 40. 3, gives the pair muto, mutoniatus]. In such 
cases ' recomposition ' or ' rederivation ' are always active 
forces, and the sporadic occurrence of such changes is due 
to the interference of the psycho-phonetic laws. In any lan- 
guage with a stress accent there must be some pull of the 
accent, and the " Schwundstufe " of the primitive speech, 
due to this accent, could not be uniformly carried out to 
suit the schematic gradation series, because words are 
rarely so far reduced as to lose touch with their cognates : 
I refer to such phenomena as Skr. sannds, ptc. to sad. 
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(? cf. Lat manus ' band ' ) is said to be, plus a 
formans (cf. Iky 'troop,' if from wisla); or still 
better from s(e)m 'together' -)- i-s-li (ey-s-li) : 
then (s)mille would mean 'a going together,' 
whence 'troop,' and (s)milites would mean 
'comites, troopers.' Thus mille is cognate with 
o/u,-iA.os ' company ' : for mille but milia, note 
3/xiA.os but Aeolic fyuAAos. Prellwitz tentatively 
suggests that o/i-tAos, not S-/xiAos, may be the 
proper division, and compares Skr. samayds ' a 
coming together ' : he might later have explained 
6/xoios ' zusammen-treffend, encountering,' with 
hostile sense, as quasi * sameyas. 

It is not certain, either, that sahdsram and 
Xe'AAioi belong together. Perhaps sahdsram means 
'the big hundred' (cf. Kluge, Woert., s. v. tau- 
send, and Miss Stewart in BB. xxx, 242, note 
2) and belongs with sdhas 'might' But if we 
maintain the correlation of x*^«k aud sahdsram, 
it may be that we should posit compounds like 
* ewi-kx^Xoi, * Sex^x* 4 ^ ' (^ or ^ e retention of the 
rough breathing cf. the phenomena mentioned by 
Brugmann, Gr. Grammar, §§83. 2 ; 105. 1), 
whence, by recomposition, iwedx^iXoi, SacaxuXoi. 
[Assuming * IxoXo- (or even*!x«^o-) and-x&Xa, 
it would be no wonder if the interpretation one 
thousand and -thousands became fixed in mind 
and that e- (or even «-) was then analogically 
picked up by Ikotov ; Ikwtov might, however, 
come direct from * kvnarov, along the physiological 
lines stated in Brugmann, op. tit., § 57, 8, espe- 
cially if we take into account the phonetics whereby 
common phrases are greatly compressed ; e. g., 
French (ma)msel, Eng. bymby (=by and by)]. 

If we retain the cognation of x&Aioi and sahds- 
ram, it would seem desirable to establish a root 
ghes. This may perhaps be inferred from the 
following, in which ghes, with the sense ' ferit ; 
urget, premit,' seems to lurk ; Skr. sa-hdsram 
'co-press, co-swarm,' x^«" 'press, throng,' 
Slavic zesto- 'durus' (t. e., stipatus, pressus). 

(3) Skr. hastds ' hand ' ; Lith. pa-iastls ' achsel- 
hohle.' 

To the base ghes- we might also refer Skr. 
hdstas ' hand, ' d-yocrrds ' hollow of the hand, 
palm,' Lith. pa-Zastis ' achselhohle ' ; d-yoords 
would mean 'im-pressus,' or, if for * d-yooTos 
'compressus,' i. e., the solid part of the hand 



below the split fingers ; the definition 'impressus ' 
better suits pa-zastls, but whether ' impressus ' or 
' compressus ' be the definition, a from m explains 
why we have y and not x ; in Skr. hdstas either the 
sense 'palma' has been generalized to 'manus,' 
or hdstas means 'id quod ferit.' Lat. hasta 
'telum quo feritur' and (glossic) harit 'ferit' 
invite identification with this group. If so, we 
must write our root ghes, with a grade ghas. 
Then with harit 'ferit, pavit' we may associate 
the Slavic base has- 'facit ut paveat.' Writing 
the base as ghe(y)s lets us bring together Gothic 
wgaisjan ' erschrecken ' and 0. Bulg. zasiti 
' schrecken ' : here also hceret ' catches, is caught, 
sticks, lingers ' (see for the semantic development 
the author in Am. J. Phil, xxvi, 180 ; 191, 
note 4), and Celto-Latin gvesum 'hasta.' A 
further grade-form ghb(w)s appears in Lat. 
haurit ' strikes ; sheds, spills ' (see for the mean- 
ing Thurneysen in KZ. xxviii, 157). He who 
remembers that Lat. ccedit* 'strikes, cuts,' be- 
longs with English sheds 'spills,' can easily 
account for the prevailing sense of haurit. [For 
the further sense of 'drinks, quaffs,' I think of 
English drains ' empties, drinks up ' ; for the al- 
ternation e(y~) \ d(w) see the author, op. tit., 
xxv, 371.] 

I do not connect Lat. hostit glossed by ' ferit ' 
with ghes, for the reason that I shall undertake 
in another connection to prove that hostit is a 
Latin denominative to hostis. 

(4) Latin hostis, &V09 'guest-friend.' 

I have never believed any confidence could be 
put in the cognation of these words until the 
following explanation of them suggested itself to 
me. 

'When Walde, lexicon, s. vv. csedo and scindo, de- 
clares that both vocalism and meaning demand their sepa- 
ration, I cannot follow him: credere means 'schlagen,' 
of course, but so does k&itteiv, and yet both mean ' secare,' 
just as we might expect from the condition of the neo- 
lithic age (see this author, I. c, xxv, 388). Granted that 
seindit prevailingly means 'findit' and casdii 'secat,' yet 
Lucretius' s (1. 533) findi in bina secando lets us catch 
sight of the primitive conditions when the neolithic man 
was chipping flints. As to the conflict in vocalism, when 
Walde admits that seindit may be an extension from the 
base skke(y), he gives his entire case away, for so may 
ccBdit. 
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If we go a step further than the theories now 
obtaining, we may divine back of the preposition 
i£, Latin ex, a form eghes (or eghos) that either 
was or functioned as an adverb (gen.-ablv. ): see 
the lexica of Prellwitz and Walde, s. w., i£, ex, 
egeo. I explain hostis, denned as 'extraneus, 
peregrinus ' rather than as 'guest-friend,' as from 
eghos-stis ' out-stander ' (with -stis as in testis, 
from ter-stis 'third-stander,' see Class. Rev. xx, 
255). In Iw/ros £ is all that remains of the 
doubly reduced eghes^&nd I divide ^-ev/ros 'extra- 
inhabitans,' explaining -ev/ros as from the prepo- 
sition lv+fos, a root-noun to vies 'to dwell,' 
meaning 'in-habitans.' The es-stem we should 
expect in -evfos has given way to the o-stem, 
but of this phenomenon there are many examples 
in Sanskrit compounds (cf. Wackernagel, ai. 
Gram. , n, § 41, b. o) . The same variation is found 
in cfyyeAos, Skr. dngiras- 'messenger,' for which 
no very convincing etymology has been found. 
I suggest that dngiras- is a compound of an- (cf. 
ivd, av-) + -griras-, dissimilated to -giras-, a de- 
rivative of jrdyati 'goes, rushes.' This leaves us 
in some difficulty with the e of cfyyeAos, unless we 
should assume that in an inflective stage dyyiAes- 
6 was assimilated to the following e. 

(5) German gabel, Latin habet. 

A little excursion into Mexico this summer 
brought to my attention the word tenedor ' gabel ' 
from tenger ' tenere, habere, ' and made me won- 
der if gabel and habet were cognates. The idea, 
I find, is not new, but the parallel of tenedor and 
tenger, so far as I know, has not been advanced 
in this connection. I do not think that gabel was 
developed when the meaning of the base was ' to 
have,' nor even 'to hold,' but in the earlier stage 
when the sense was ' to seize.' 

(6) Latin tenet. 

The current examples in the handbooks for the 
treatment of the Af-sounds give s- as the Latin 
representation of h\-. None of the examples is 
convincing, the most so being sitis 'thirst' and 
situs 'decay, mould.' Lat. tenet 'holds, has' 
looks very like a cognate of icraerai, same mean- 

* [Pott, Eiym. Fortsch., II, 1, 363, also found i(- in ^ros. 
Proof -note.] 



ings, KTrjfia 'possession,' from a base IcfieQy'). In 
this case there is no necessary conflict of t- with 8-, 
for in the words sitis and situs the succession p-i 
in successive syllables may have worked a dis- 
similating influence upon ]>-. 



Edwin W. Fay. 



University of Texas. 



SOME FAUSTUS NOTES. 

It has been very truly said that there is not, in 
the history of modern comparative literature, a 
figure so well known as that of Faust. 

From the various references to Faust in the 
works of his contemporaries we can trace the 
career of that remarkable man from 1505 to 
1538 with considerable accuracy and complete- 
ness, while the date of his death is approximately 
established by a statement in the writings of 
Johann Gast who, in 1548, spoke of Faust as 
being then dead. The 1592 Dutch translation of 
the German Volhsbueh makes bold to give the 
exact night in which he was snatched away by 
the devil, viz., October 23, 1538. The English 
Wagner Book (1594) gives it in the more gen- 
eral terms of "An. 1540." If to these refer- 
ences concerning the historical Faust we add those 
pertaining to the literary character of Faust, we 
find that during the period from 1587 to 1777 
comparative literature contains no less than two 
hundred and seventy-eight references to this 
remarkable personage. 1 

Among the numerous problems connected with 
the study of the Faust story is that which bears 
upon the origin of the name John Faustus. * With- 
out entering upon a discussion of this question, the 
writer would call attention to the fact that the 
name by which Trithemius, Abbot of Spanheim, 
designates the real, historical Faust is "Magister 
Georgius Sabellicus Faustus Junior," and this 
appellation, the learned Abbot says, is the one 
which Faustus himself gives as his true name. 

1 See Tille, Die Faustsplitter in der Litteraiur des 16. bis 
18. Jahrk, Berlin, 1900. 

2 See the able article, " Faust and the Clementine Eecog- 
nition," by Dr. E. C. Bichardson in vol. VI of The 

American Society of Church History. 



